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So, I say, let us not destroy the business agencies now serving our 
social needs nor sacrifice wholly the efficiency they have developed under 
the impelling human desire for personal gain. Let us, instead, con- 
tinue the movement, already well under way, of putting into our busi- 
ness activities the spirit which makes personal gain an incident and 
service the real motive. Such a result has largely been accomplished in 
the life-insurance field and is the most important of its many recent 
developments. 



LIFE INSURANCE AND LIFE CONSERVATION 

By EUGENE LYMAN PISK, M.D. 

MEDICAL DIBBCTOR, LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, INC., NEW TOEK 

WHICH is the greater public service for a life-insurance company 
to perform : to pay a $10,000 claim to a widow and children, 
or to keep alive a $100,000 husband and father ? This is putting the 
question in a crudely materialistic way that invites an answer in dollars 
and cents, an all too common quantitative American method of valua- 
tion. Yet it is by such concrete mathematical expressions of the finan- 
cial value of a man that we can most successfully arrest attention and 
focus it on the appalling waste of human life. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the opportunity and 
obligation of life insurance as an institution for the prevention of pov- 
erty, as a conservative mechanism for maintaining the stability of the 
family and enabling those of moderate means to acquire an estate at 
the expense of a small annual outlay, but as we felicitate ourselves on 
the economic value of the life-insurance policy at a time of bereavement, 
on its wonderful power to meet the trying emergency created by the 
loss of the breadwinner, let us halt for a moment and ask the question : 
Was the loss, which no money payment can really make good, an inevi- 
table loss? Was it due to some fault in our social organization that 
permitted a life to pass over the precipice without a warning ? Did the 
great institution of life insurance neglect any opportunity to set up a 
warning, to furnish life-guidance that would have turned the policy- 
holder away from the precipice? Has it done all its duty and fully 
utilized the machinery at its disposal by providing an ambulance and a 
splendid funeral at the bottom of the cliff over which the policyholder 
plunged unwarned ? 

The answer may be that the purpose of life insurance is to insure, 
not save, lives; that society provides other agencies for such purposes. 

To that it may be replied that this is an age when opportunity for 
public service is held to impose an obligation for its performance, when 
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the scientific organization of business activities demands that there shall 
be no lost motion, no wasted by-product. 

There is now held by the old-line life-insurance companies of this 
country about $5,000,000,000 of assets for the protection of more than 
40,000,000 policies. 

This immense business mechanism, in periodic contact with prac- 
tically the whole wage-earning population, enjoys unusual opportunity 
for reaching the mass of the people with the message of personal and 
community hygiene, of how to live so that life shall be most worth 
living and not prematurely snuffed out. 

To put behind health conservation and health improvement work 
the right kind of effort, we must commence with the acceptance of cer- 
tain premises and fix certain ideals as to ultimate accomplishment. 
The physical changes usually ascribed to time we must recognize as due 
to poison or infection or starvation or trauma or emotional strain, all 
factors to some degree under the control of man. We must look upon 
old age and death as provoked phenomena. 

It is not time that we have to defeat in seeking to prolong human 
life, but activities that adversely affect our tissues in the course of 
time. Time itself is a mathematical abstraction; it does not govern the 
death-rate, and death-rates are not fixed by any immutable law, even 
that of heredity. There is no effect without a cause; and whatever 
factor there may be aside from those I have enumerated that is respon- 
sible for old age and death, it will be found to be a material cause sub- 
ject to some form of modification or control. 

Medicine is beginning to emancipate itself from the thraldom of 
terminology as applied to disease. The conception of disease as an 
entity, as a progressive process to which a man is condemned in some 
mysterious way, is still in some degree exerting its influence over the 
attitude of medical science toward the human body; but as one "dis- 
ease" after another is shown to be the result of an infection or starva- 
tion (food deficiency) or emotional excess, or a poison from within or 
without, we come to view " diseases " merely as tissue changes or per- 
sistent functional disturbances due to the operation of these definite 
influences, and we appreciate that if the body is protected from these 
very definite antagonistic influences the so-called disease disappears, 
except so far as it has resulted in permanent impairment of tissues. 
So that a man who is either ill or growing old is merely one whose cells 
and organs are breaking down or disturbed in their relationships by 
factors to some degree under the control of science. 

To what extent the complete revelation of bodily defects and their 
causes and the complete utilization of present scientific knowledge for 
the correction of bodily defects and of faulty bodily care may lengthen 
human life, is a matter that affords abundant exercise for the scientific 
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imagination. At least a long step will have been taken toward improved 
conditions when the postulate is accepted that the death-rate is not sub- 
ject to rigid law, but to controllable conditions, when it is universally 
conceded that the field is open and that it is not limited either by the 
Psalmist's threescore years and ten or the American Experience Table, 
or any other formula merely derived from experience under conditions 
that are neither fixed nor necessary. 



Three Years' Progress 

At the meeting of this section in 1913, it was my privilege to read 
a paper on this subject, in which the possible functions of the life-insur- 
ance company in conserving the health of the people were outlined and 
the already existing activities were described. Since then there has been 
a strong growth of sentiment in favor of conservation work by the life 
companies and a very considerable extension of these activities, fore- 
shadowing an ultimate complete utilization of the available facilities for 
prolonging and improving human life. Much, however, remains to be 
done and there is an immense field yet uncultivated, as the following 
analysis of the health conservation work now being done by the old-line 
companies will show. 

In response to a questionnaire set to all old-line companies in the 
United States and Canada, I find the following conditions : 

Two hundred and thirty-one insurance companies were circularized, 
of which number 119 responded, as follows : 



48 companies with 
32 companies with 

12 companies with 

3 companies with 

23 companies with 



Ordinary 
.3,869,789 

. 621,114 



. 640,190 
. 152,391 
.4,293,132 



Industrial 
597,536 



1 company with . . . 21,991 



Total 119 cos. with. 
112 companies have 



9,598,607 

not as yet 



policies are doing nothing 

policies are doing nothing but are 
favorable to plan and contem- 
plating action 

2,559,581 policies are occasionally sending 
out health literature only 

policies are regularly sending out 
health literature only 

27,316,532 policies are giving some form of 
periodic health examinations to 
some of their policyholders 

policies are sending out periodic 
health bulletins and giving peri- 
odic examinations to all policy- 
holders, as a policy provision 
30,473,649 policies 
been heard from. 



In January, 1914, the Life Extension Institute was organized for 
the purpose of developing a specialized organism for carrying on work 
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of this description, on the basis of a self-sustaining public service insti- 
tution, with a board of 100 advisers, among the world's leading scien- 
tists, that would safeguard its educational and scientific policy. 

The institute aims to collect data regarding personal hygiene and to 
encourage a proper application of such knowledge by providing a 
periodic examining service, so that the particular needs of the individual 
may be ascertained and the rules of hygiene be applied with precision. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the Germania Life 
Insurance Company, the Connecticut General, the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company, and the Aetna Life Insurance Company have extended 
the benefits of the service to a considerable body of policyholders. 

Among other leading companies that are moving in, this matter may 
be mentioned the Equitable Life, which has within the last two years, 
in addition to issuing health bulletins to policyholders, extended the 
privilege of a periodic health examination to policyholders in the larger 
centers, and a urinary analysis to others. 

The Penn Mutual is experimenting along similar lines in Phila- 
delphia and is planning an extension of the work. The Prudential has 
issued some health literature, besides making many contributions 
through its statistical department to the study of mortality conditions, 
and has lately extended to a large body of its policyholders the privilege 
of sending urinary specimens to the home office laboratory for exam- 
ination, in order to determine the early 3igns of kidney trouble. 

The Metropolitan Life has engaged in the most extensive and diver- 
sified health activities among its policyholders, involving a vast expendi- 
ture for their benefit. These include a nursing service for industrial 
policyholders, the distribution of many pamphlets on personal and 
community hygiene, for its policyholders and for general circulation, 
many contributions to statistical and social science by its scientific de- 
partments, the service of the Life Extension Institute for ordinary 
policyholders, and lately the contribution of $100,000 for a community 
experiment, in cooperation with the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, for studying the prevention of tuber- 
culosis and the conservation of health generally by means of thorough 
individual examinations, laboratory work, etc., in a particular com- 
munity, which ahall later serve as a unit expression or exhibit of meth- 
ods that could be applied throughout the country. Also, the company 
maintains one the finest sanatoria in the world for the treatment of 
tuberculosis among its employees. 

The amount of good done by such agencies can not be represented 
solely by the direct influence on those who have been served. The uni- 
versal stimulus given to health conservation work by the Metropolitan's 
activities probably exceeds in value the direct benefits conveyed to its 
policyholders. The utilization of these opportunities for enlightening 
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the public on the laws of hygiene has been shown to be in accord with 
a practical and feasible, humane and sound business policy, which ha3 
been put into effect without any embarrassment or disturbance of the 
regular function of life insurance and with undoubted immense benefit 
to policyholders and to the public. 

In my former paper before this section I referred to the three years' 
experience of the Postal Life on a group of policyholders who had 
taken these periodic examinations and the apparent saving of life that 
had been effected among them. It was estimated by their actuaries that 
for every dollar of expenditure there had been a reduction of mortality 
representing a saving of $13.00. This experience is now of about seven 
years' duration, and a recent analysis shows that these favorable mortality 
conditions still continue, so that the former figures can not be regarded 
as a fortuitous fluctuation. 

A seven years' exposure of $11,000,000 of insurance, average age 51, 
and 40 per cent, of the risks found impaired to the extent of being sub- 
standard, showed a mortality of 80 per cent, of the American table. 
These were mostly old risks, long insured, taken over from the Provi- 
dent Savings Life. The general mortality of the Postal has shown pecul- 
iarly favorable mortality movements which are ascribed by the manage- 
ment to the general health propaganda. In this company all policy- 
holders are entitled to the privilege of yearly health examinations as a 
provision of their policy contract, and all receive the health bulletins 
issued at intervals throughout the year. Many that do not take the 
examination are undoubtedly influenced to go to their own physicians 
and otherwise benefit by the suggestions received. The mortality of the 
Postal Company, apart from its reinsured risks, in the tenth year of its 
existence is 29 per cent, of the American table. 

The Germania Life Insurance Company has published the following 
figures and comments regarding the examination of its policyholders by 
the Life Extension Institute : 

A study of a group of examinations of Germania policyholders completed 
during 1915 by the Life Extension Institute brings out some striking facts. 

Only 1.21 per cent, passed a perfect examination, that is, no physical im- 
pairments were found and no advice for correction of living habits was needed. 
The individuals found imperfect, either in physical condition or manner of 
living, were graded as follows: 

Per Cent. 

Seriously affected 4.25 

Moderately affected 64.12 

Slightly affected 30.42 

Total 98.79 

Of those referred to physicians (68.37 per cent.), 20.27 per cent, were aware 
of impairment. 
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The inference seems justified that from the standpoint of physical well- 
being the lives of these policyholders were made more livable and that Health 
Service lengthens the lives of policyholders. 

(These figures may be taken as closely approximating the results found in 
other large groups examined by the Institute, and fairly exhibit the average con- 
ditions that offer opportunity for conservation measures.) 

These figures differ in degree from those exhibited in my paper 
before the section in 1913. The group then reported on showed only 
40 per cent, of impaired lives, and among them 44 per cent, were un- 
aware of impairments. The much higher proportion of impairments 
found by the institute, and the larger percentage of those unaware of 
such impairments, simply reflect the development of a much more ex- 
tensive and highly standardized system and a continually improving 
technique among the examiners. 

Having secured the cooperation of the examiners throughout the 
country, the institute has called upon them for a critical and thorough 
survey of the body and has appealed for a standardization of system and 
technique which has met with a very gratifying response. 

If the comparatively crude and tentative methods followed with the 
first group of policyholders ever subjected to such a system has re- 
sulted in so emphatic a saving of life, what may be expected from a 
far more rigorous and searching examining system, coupled with a more 
careful review of the living habits of the policyholder, a full report to 
him and to his physician, and an extensive educational service provided 
by special leaflets dealing with the policyholder's personal needs? 

Many individual instances of health improved and lives saved by 
this system are on record, but a statistical statement of the results yet 
remains to be made and involves many difficulties because of the critical 
analysis to which these lives have been subjected and the difficulty of 
classifying them in the light of the new knowledge developed by this 
work and by the more exact technique employed. As a three years' 
period will soon be completed, we hope, with the cooperation of the 
companies having contact with the institute, to work out the problem 
and secure a preliminary statement of the influence of this system. 

Incidentally, the Life Extension Institute is laying under a heavy 
obligation even those insurance companies which do not take its service, 
in that in our examination of commercial and industrial groups we are 
continually discovering impairments among thousands of life-insurance 
policyholders and assisting such policyholders to prolong their lives. 

Urgent Need foe Conservation Work 

One significant fact, however, awaits no further demonstration; 
namely, the widespread need for such work, not only by life insurance 
companies, but by all agencies through which the people can be reached, 
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and possibly in the final analysis by the government itself. There is 
no need to wait for government action. Certain economic principles 
involved make it possible for this tremendous influence for national 
preparedness to be put in motion as a sound and saving business policy 
for every one who practises it. The insurance company strengthens its 
policyholding body, its greatest asset, and reduces its mortality rate, 
its greatest liability. The manufacturer keeps more closely in touch 
with his operating force and increases. its efficiency and its stability. 
The individual who himself elects to pay for such a service protects 
himself from the financial disaster of illness and of physical inefficiency, 
and really takes out life insurance as distinguished from "death" 
insurance. The employer and employee meet on a common ground of 
mutual interest, just as the insurance company and the policyholder 
join in mutual protection by following these life-lengthening methods. 

Government investigation covering one million workers shows an 
annual average loss for the whole country of about 270 million days on 
account of illness. This does not by any means reveal the degree of 
physical impairment. There are millions of people who do not lose a 
day's work on account of illness, but who work year after year physically 
below par — billions of days of inefficient or sub-standard work that have 
never been counted. 

The opportunity, the need, require no further demonstration. For 
a mathematical expression of results we must await further accumu- 
lation of data, but that is no reason why the work should be neglected 
and precious time wasted. There are so many things that can easily be 
done, even though the complete health service advocated by the insti- 
tute is not considered feasible. The constant reminder to policyholders 
that a yearly examination and a consideration of their personal hygiene 
would be greatly to their personal interest, to the interest of their 
families, their business and their country, would help to gain recogni- 
tion for this principle and stimulate many to follow it. 

The National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis has joined with the institute in urging upon the public through 
various channels — health departments, medical societies and others — 
that December 6 be fixed as Medical Examination Day, when all people, 
especially those believing themselves in good health, will either be 
examined or definitely arrange to be examined; in other words, take 
themselves to a "service station," whether family doctor or life insur- 
ance company or Life Extension Institute, and be thoroughly overhauled 
and started right for the coming year, repeating this yearly. 

Can any one doubt the tremendous influence on national vitality, on 
physical preparedness for war or peace, of so general a practise ? It is, 
of course, of immense importance that the work be standardized 
and that the public be educated in personal hygiene in addition to 
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securing such actual medical treatment as may be required at the hands 
of family physicians or specialists, and hence the need for specializa- 
tion and organization in assembling available scientific knowledge and 
delivering it to the people. 

Standardization - of Method and Technique 

Physical examinations are now being made for many purposes, for 
insurance, for employment, for military and athletic purposes, and in 
connection with school inspections. There is no reason why all such 
examinations should not be conducted along standardized lines, regard- 
less of the object of the examination. If conducted and controlled 
by scientific men, they owe an obligation to science to make the results 
available in complete form for scientific study; and especially in connec- 
tion with such a public service institution as life insurance, it seems 
incumbent as a public responsibility to make such examinations the 
instrument of scientific research as well as of mere business routine. 

The examinations for life insurance as now conducted simply fulfil 
their primary object of keeping the mortality of the companies well 
within the American Experience Table; but if a larger and broader 
function can be exercised, which carries a benefit to the policyholder, 
reduces the mortality of the company without denying the benefits of 
standard insurance to any larger number of individuals, puts in motion 
a powerful force for social betterment, for improving the stamina of the 
race and insuring the dominance of our civilization, while furnishing 
almost priceless information to science, we may well ask, why hesitate ? 
Why give the glory of the work to the next generation ? 

This brings me to the consideration of a new plan by which the 
insurance companies can utilize a by-product now going to waste, a 
plan that is free from any of the alleged objections that have restrained 
many companies from giving their policyholders the periodic health 
survey. 

Nearly five millions of dollars are now annually expended among 
about 80,000 medical examiners for the purpose of ascertaining the 
physical condition of about 1,000,000 applicants for insurance. This 
work, as I have stated, is directed solely with a view to the business 
end of separating the insurable from the uninsurable. 

It needs but a moment's clear thought, however, to grasp the fact 
that this vast machinery can be used for life-saving purposes, with 
little added expense, and that those who enter a life-insurance company 
may be the recipients of a large degree of personal protection as well as 
securing protection for their families after they are dead. 

Eeal Life Insurance for Entering Policyholders 
Our new plan involves a review of the application and medical papers 
for the purpose of preparing a message of guidance to the entering 
vol. iv. — 22. 
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policyholder, so that he may know exactly his condition as a risk and 
what he can do to improve it. 

Even life-insurance experts are accustomed loosely to separate risks 
into two classes, standard and sub-standard. But we must admit upon 
reflection that these so-called standard risks vary within wide limits, 
not only individually but as to groups and types. Assuming the gen- 
eral mortality of a company to be 100, risks are accepted as standard 
whose condition warrants their classification in groups ranging from 
50 per cent, of this table to 185 per cent., the average of 100 being 
made by the variation between these extremes. 

This is no mere hypothesis. The recent medico-actuarial investi- 
gation showed that risks of certain classes, those indulging regularly, 
but in so-called moderation, in alcohol, for example, as well as over- 
weights, have shown a mortality reaching up to 185, the most temperate 
individuals, of course, carrying their more self-indulgent fellows. 

'Now, companies try to exclude those whose mortality will probably 
exceed 125 per cent, of their table, but there are yearly accepted thou- 
sands of people who are far below their maximum possible condition of 
health, people who are in a high mortality class, or at least in a border- 
line class. 

We contend that they are entitled to know this, to receive a message 
from their company, warning them of the trend of the mortality of their 
class and pointing the way to neutralizing it. Family history, over- 
weight, lightweight, poor development, constipation, eye-strain, personal 
history of various disabilities and disease, none of which disqualify for 
life insurance, but all of which warrant some guidance as to how to live 
and often even as to medical treatment, point the way to a tremendous 
public service that can be performed by a business that is so interwoven 
with our social fabric that it has ceased to be a mere commercial 
organism. 

I believe it to be a fact that the issuance of a life insurance policy 
has put the seal on many a man's physical failure. It is not only those 
who become ill and die who physically fail, but those who go on year 
after year, working below par, failing of achievement, failing to do their 
best work because of physical handicaps, often developed and confirmed 
by faulty living habits or bodily neglect. 

False Sense of Security Engendered by a Life Policy 

Such men, receiving an insurance policy, slap themselves on the 
chest and say, "I am all right; I guess I can stand another twenty 
years of high living," and, feeling that their families are protected if 
they should happen to make a mistake, they are confirmed in their 
laissez faire philosophy. To tell such men that they are 50 points dis- 
tant from the well set-up, careful, temperate liver will perhaps rouse 
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latent common sense and manhood power to assert itself, and totally 
change the physical and mental type. 

"We are so wedded to evolutionary theories that we fail to recognize 
the extreme plasticity of the human mind and body and its susceptibil- 
ity to modification by training and environment. There are sources 
of mental and physical power that too often go untapped. I have seen 
a tub of a man almost transformed into a greyhound type, keen and 
alert instead of heavy-footed and sluggish. 

This service to entering policyholders can be based even upon exist- 
ing medical reports, but it could, of course, be greatly increased in 
value by modifying the present form to include more thorough inquiry 
into living habits and a more thorough and complete report on bodily 
condition. This need not involve a more rigid system of selection, but 
would certainly bring about a more exact method of selection in the 
light of more complete knowledge of the condition of risks. 

In furtherance of these ideas, the institute has formulated the plan 
for such a service, to include the mailing to the policyholder of the 
monthly Health Letters of the Institute, a review of the papers and a 
message to be prepared by the institute, and the policyholder to be 
urged to adopt the system of yearly examination. 

Two companies already taking the periodic service, the Germania 
Life of New York and the Postal Life of New York, have subscribed 
for this service, and others are giving serious consideration to it. 

Wide-spread Impairment among Our People 
Wherever these physical examinations are made, they reveal a con- 
dition of practically universal impairment, not only with regard to 
minor impairments to which all civilized men and women are subject, 
but they show a certain degree of damage to the body from various 
causes which should be a matter of grave concern to those who are con- 
sidering the available resources of our population to defend the liberties 
of our country or properly to utilize them in developing a civilization 
that shall endure and that shall be characterized by an improvement 
rather than a deterioration in the average physical, mental and moral 
type. 

Studies of the trend of mortality in this country are not reassuring, 
and the recent results of the examination of recruits, long since fore- 
shadowed by the quality of the material presented to the government in 
former years, only confirm what is found in the examinations of the 
institute, a sub-standard condition of physical insufficiency, character- 
ized by manifold forms of defect, especially unsuspected chronic infec- 
tion, mostly foci in the head, such as mouth and tonsillar infection, 
which make for organic disease and premature senility. 

The increase in these organic affections and the apparent increased 
death-rate at the later age periods in this country have been repeatedly 
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ascribed to the saving of young life from communicable disease. Such 
a factor has not yet had time to exert such an influence, although it may 
well do so in the future and is an added reason for putting in motion 
neutralizing influences. 

It should be remembered, however, that in Sweden and in England 
and Wales, where there has been a similar saving of young lives in the 
last thirty years, the death-rate at every age period has been lowered 
and the expectation of life at every age period has been increased. 

Fundamental Basis of Pbepabedness 
No campaign for preparedness will be complete that does not plan 
for a thorough periodic physical survey of the whole population and an 
intelligent application of scientific measures to the correction of phys- 
ical defects and faulty living habits, as well as a further study of the 
factors that make for degeneration and the possible ways for neutral- 
izing them. 

The opportunity open to life-insurance companies to cooperate in 
the work of building up national vitality may be summarized as follows : 

1. Educational work among policyholders by means of health bul- 
letins. 

2. Direct intensive work among policyholders by means of periodic 
health surveys solely for the purpose of prolonging life. 

3. Reports and advice to entering policyholders with regard to their 
'condition as risks and the ways by which they could become better risks. 

4. Cooperation -with health departments and health agencies to 
secure better health legislation. 

5. Standardization of method and technique in the system of med- 
ical examinations, in order that the results may be of greater value to 
science in the study of human defects and the influence of living habits. 

6. The stimulation among medical men throughout the country of a 
close study of diagnostic technique in the detection of early signs of 
bodily impairment and the personal hygiene appropriate to combat such 
tendencies. 

Practically all of these things are now being done to some degree, 
but there is need for more concerted action for a complete utilization of 
these facilities instead of a partial and experimental use. 

Geneeal Conclusions 
During the last fifty years there has been a rapid accumulation of 
scientific knowledge, and so marvelous an adaptation of that knowledge 
to the modification and development of civilization so far as it relates 
to the complexities of living and of social and industrial organization, 
that we have been lulled into a sense of self-confidence and security as 
regards our racial progress. It is too frequently assumed that this mere 
accumulation of knowledge and of the conveniences and ingenious de- 
vices of civilization reflects an actual improvement in the racial type. 
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I do not think we have any evidence that man as an organism, 
whether in regard to his physical or mental capacities, now presents a 
higher average type than characterized the nations of antiquity. Indeed, 
so far as his physical structure is concerned, there is much evidence to 
the contrary, and I think we may be assured that the great minds of 
antiquity would have made equally good use of present-day knowledge 
if they were with us to-day and in a position to utilize it. 

Before the advent of the recent war, foreign countries, as I have 
stated, showed a decided improvement in vitality at every age period of 
life, offering some encouragement to the belief that, notwithstanding the 
tendency of complex civilization to place the organism out of adjust- 
ment with natural conditions, there were, nevertheless, balancing factors 
determining an advancing rather than a receding tendency with regard 
to physical stamina and adjustment to the changed conditions of civ- 
ilized life. 

What effect the great war will have upon those countries that have 
been depleted of their best types remains to be seen. Grave concern is 
surely justified as to the outcome. 

I have referred to the mortality trend in our own country and its 
rather sinister significance. Whatever may be the factors at work, 
whether over-dentistried teeth, admixture of foreign blood, or the strain 
of a remarkable industrial expansion with its disturbance of social 
equilibrium, surely there can be no question with regard to the urgent 
need for completely determining the condition of our population and 
putting into motion such agencies as we can command favorably to 
govern the physical trend of the race. 

It is true that the possible ultimate influence of saving the unfit 
must be reckoned with, as Huxley long ago pointed out. We should, 
however, bear in mind that few people are in an ideal sense absolutely 
fit. We have all grades of impairment, and in the full utilization of our 
increased knowledge we not only save the unfit but improve those of 
alleged fitness, affected with the lesser degrees of impairment. 

This work of improving present existing stock has, of course, its 
limitations. It is one of immediate, urgent need, in order that our 
country may be strengthened for the work of the next quarter-century; 
but, taking a long-distance view, we must recognize the imperative need 
of setting in motion rational eugenic as well as authenic methods of 
safeguarding our future. 

At least the gros3 contamination of the stream of germ plasm can 
be prevented by elementary precautions with regard to the mating of 
the grossly unfit. Neglect to do this effectively is so stupid a con- 
cession to medieval tradition that we may confidently expect that effec- 
tive action along these lines will soon be more uniform throughout the 
country. 
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When we consider the amount of energy and money and time and 
human intelligence that has been exerted to provide the superficial 
appurtenances of civilization; how we have girdled the earth with wire- 
less telegraphy and the telephone; our undersea and overhead activities; 
and all the marvelous developments that science has provided for 
amusement, for dissipation, for money-getting, for warfare, for destroy- 
ing human life — it is rather pitiful to think of our helpless condition as 
we face the average man of to-day and his physical equipment. 

The condition of the average Individual as a structure is a lamentable 
contrast, for example, to the magnificent condition of this skyscraper in 
which we are holding this meeting — the one perfect in all its details, a 
splendid monument to human business and artistic genius; the other a 
reproach upon our civilization in its condition of physical inadequacy, 
of infection, of faulty development, of maladjustment to environment. 

If this maladjustment were necessary, it would be well to make the 
best of it and not talk so much about it; but, fortunately, it is to a very 
large degree preventable and positively not to be accepted as necessary. 

This picture I have drawn of the bodily condition of the civilized 
American may not be impressively optimistic, but it happens to be true; 
and this is a time when, with optimism as our background, we must 
place the bald facts in the foreground if we are to have effective action 
directed to safeguarding our country. With the leading nations of 
the world in a death grapple we can not stand idly by as children view- 
ing a tragic film play, and trust to luck for everything to come out right. 
Action is needed. The insurance companies can mobilize for physical 
preparedness among the people. Will they do it? 
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T IFE insurance serves two great purposes — protecting the home 
-*-J against the untimely loss of the income-producer, and inculcating 
the spirit of thrift by rendering easy and systematic the saving of 
small sums over a long period of time into a substantial amount for 
protection against dependency in time of need or old age. War, on the 
contrary, is instrumental not only in destroying many breadwinners in 
the prime of life, but, by wasting and depreciating the savings referred 
to, hampers and weakens the great institution of life insurance in the 
proper fulfillment of its noble mission. 

In discussing the effects of the present war upon life insurance, only 
passing mention need be made of American companies. Business in 
the United States is to-day admittedly on a war basis, and what has 



